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Abstract 

Language anxiety as a specific aspect of language acquisition has occupied a great body of research for the past 
few decades. In this study, the level of foreign language anxiety among English language learners was 
investigated. This study was carried out with a quantitative research design using a survey methodology to 
collect data about the participants’ language anxiety. The sample of the study included 100 university students 
from the college of Education at Princess Nora University in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. The participants 
were randomly selected. For this research study, Foreign Language Classroom Anxiety Scale developed by 
Horwitz, Florwitz, and Cope (1986) was used to collect the research data. Based on the findings of the study, 
several implications are highlighted. 
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1. Introduction 

Second or foreign language education has expanded rapidly during the last few decades in Saudi Arabia and 
many English language courses are offered from primary to advanced levels at many schools, institutions and 
universities. Many English language learners in Saudi Arabia and around the world still have difficulty in 
comprehending and employing English language skills. Thus, many researches haven been conducted to 
determine the relationship between language anxiety and achievement in the target language. Language anxiety 
is not a new phenomenon. Language anxiety as a specific aspect of language acquisition has occupied a great 
body of research for the past few decades. Language anxiety has long been recognized as an obstacle in second 
or foreign language learning. In other words, language anxiety is a negative emotional state; therefore, it can 
have a negative impact on how to learn or acquire the target language. Language anxiety, recognized as an 
affective factor in foreign language learning (Gardner & MacIntyre, 1992). 

1.1 English Language in KSA 

Today, English is one of the most important languages in the world. Further, English today is needed almost 
everywhere. In Saudi Arabia, Arabic is the official language, it is the language of instruction and communication 
at all levels. On the other hand, English language is well known as a foreign language, it is the most studied 
foreign language in Saudi Arabia at all education levels. A foreign language is “one that is learned in a place 
where the language is not typically used as the medium of ordinary communication” (Oxford & Shearin 1994, p. 

14). 

1.2 Language Anxiety’ 

Language anxiety has occupied a great body of research for the past few decades. Previous research findings on 
language anxiety have revealed the fact that anxiety can impede foreign language performance and its production. 
In most of the time, the language learners are facing some kinds of problems in learning a new language. 
Language anxiety has long been recognized as an obstacle in second language learning. Khattak, Jamshed, 
Ahmad, Mirza and Baig (2011) reported, “Anxiety experienced in learning English language can be debilitating 
and may influence students’ achievements of their goals”. In the other words, anxiety is one of the most 
significant factors affecting language learning. High level of language anxiety is correlated with poor 
performance in language learning. The experience of language anxiety varies from learner to learner. According 
to Ying (2008), language anxiety is caused by (1) personal and interpersonal, (2) learner beliefs about language 
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learning, (3) teacher belief about language anxiety, (4) teacher-learner interactions, (5) classroom procedures, 
and (6) language testing. 

The literature on language anxiety has offered several definitions of foreign language anxiety. Sanders and Wills 
(2003) described anxiety in general as “a complex, multifaceted experience, a feeling which comes flooding into 
our whole selves, affecting many different aspects of our being”. Foreign language anxiety defined as the “worry 
and negative emotional reaction aroused when learning or utilizing a second language” (Young, 1999). Likewise, 
language anxiety is defined as “a distinct complex of self-perceptions, beliefs, feelings, and behaviors related to 
classroom language learning arising from the uniqueness of the language learning process” (Florwitz, ITorwitz, & 
Cope, 1986). MacIntyre and Gardner (1994) have also provided a very similar definition of language anxiety, 
they believe that language anxiety is “the feeling of tension and apprehension specially associated with second 
language contexts, including speaking, listening, and writing”. 

Language research has showed the effect of language anxiety on students’ achievement and performance in 
English language learning. Early studies learning found a strong relationship between language anxiety and 
language learning and achievement (Florwitz et. ah, 1986). If a student he or she feels anxious in the classroom, 
the possibility of having a frustrating and bad experience with the foreign language increases (Gregersen & 
Florwitz, 2002). Ewald (2007) found that high levels of anxiety usually had a negative effect on the language 
acquisition process. Language learners who experienced language anxiety will lead them to feeling of worried 
about failing. Yan and Florwitz (2008) conducted a study to examine the factors associated with students’ anxiety 
in language learning in China and founded that comparison with peers, learning strategies, and language learning 
interest and motivation were the most immediate factors. Another study conducted by Woodrow (2006) to 
examine the correlation between anxiety and language performance among EFL learners who attended English 
for Academic Purposes (EAP) courses. The findings indicate that the most frequent reported cause of anxiety 
was fear of interacting with native speakers, giving oral presentations and performing in front of classmates. 
Language anxiety also is a strong indicator of negative attitudes towards language learning. Chao (2003) 
conducted a study that employed both qualitative and quantitative methods to investigate the level of anxiety 
among private college students who learned English as a foreign language in Taiwan. The findings of this study 
revealed that the level anxiety was moderately high. Onwuegbuzie, Baily and Daley (1999) examined the factors 
predicted foreign language anxiety and found significant relations between the following variables: age, 
academic achievement, prior high school experience with foreign languages, and expected overall average for 
current language course. In terms of students age it was found that older students had higher language anxiety 
than did younger students. 

1.3 Writing Anxiety 

Language anxiety causes students’ negative attitudes towards the foreign language writing skill. Writing anxiety 
has an effect on students’ writing performance. Writing anxiety is considered as a barrier for enhancing English 
language learning and performance. Cheng (1997) found a negative correlation between FL writing anxiety and 
FL writing achievement. Cheng (2002) believes that writers with higher level of anxiety tend to avoid taking 
writing courses. Florwitz et al. (1986) indicated that students with higher writing anxiety write shorter 
compositions, have difficulty concentrating and grasping the content of input, have problems discriminating the 
sounds and structure, become forgetful, or even over-study. 

1.4 Reading Anxiety’ 

English language reading anxiety is the fear experienced by students when reading English text. Reading anxiety 
has an effect on students’ academic performance. Reading anxiety is basically rooted in some type of fear such 
as fear of failure and lack of self confidence. Recent studies confirmed a negative correlation between language 
anxiety and reading performance. Chen (2007) found second language speaking anxiety negatively correlated 
with oral performance. 

1.5 Speaking Anxiety 

Speaking is one of the fundamental skills of language learning. In second or foreign language education, 
speaking anxiety has a detrimental effect on learners’ performance. Speaking anxiety is rooted in lack of 
self-confidence. According to Florwitz, Florwitz, and Cope (1986), speaking is arguably the skill most affected 
by language anxiety. Furthermore, EFL or ESL teachers play an important role in the amount of anxiety students 
experienced in language classes. Williams and Andrade (2008) found that asking questions by EFL or ESL 
teachers’ in classrooms make students anxious. According to Elkhafaifi (2005), anxious students tend to avoid 
voluntary answers and participation in oral activities and avoiding speaking in classroom. In a study conducted 
by Price (1991), the researcher inteiviewed highly anxious learners of French and found that learners sources of 
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anxiety were as following; (1) fear of speaking the target language in front of their peers, (2) fear of making 
mistakes, (3) being laughed at by others, and (4) learners perceptions that their French language skills are weaker 
than those of other students. 

1.6 Lis teni ng A nxi ety 

Listening skill is a fundamental for language acquisition. The concept of foreign language listening anxiety is 
associated with general foreign language anxiety. Foreign language listening anxiety is one of the important 
learner variables affecting success and failure in foreign language learning. Previous researches indicated that 
listening skill is a crucial factor in language acquisition. Vogely (1998) conducted a study to investigate the 
relationship between learners’ listening performance and anxiety among 140 American university students 
studying Spanish. The findings revealed that the majority of the participants had experienced anxiety while 
listening to Spanish. Open-ended questions were asked after a listening comprehension examination. The results 
indicated that, the source sources of anxiety were as following, (1) the speed of delivery; (2) poor enunciation; (3) 
unfamiliar intonation; (4) different accents, and; (5) the length of the listening passages. In sum language, 
anxiety has been recognized as one of the fundamental affective variables influencing success or failure in 
language learning. 

1 .7 Research Questions 

The research questions of this study are as follows: 

1) What is the level of language anxiety among EFL students in the faculty of education at Princes Nora 
University? 

2) Are there any significant relation between the level of language anxiety and the following variables: (a) 
year in the specific program, and (b) students age? 

2. Method 

A quantitative research method was adopted in this study to investigate the level of language anxiety among EFL 
students in Saudi Arabia. 

2.1 Research Design 

It is well known that, the level of language anxiety is measured by a number of researchers using several 
instillments. In the current study, a survey research methodology was used to collect data about the level of 
language anxiety. 

2.2 Sample 

To accomplish the objectives of this study, the researcher selected a total of 100 students learning English for BA 
degree at the Princes Nora University in the kingdom of Saudi Arabia. All participants were Saudi students 
whose mother tongue is Arabic. They were all majoring in the field of English language. Sample selected by the 
method of random sampling. They took the research instruments as their class activities and consented to the 
collection of data from their responses to the questionnaires. 

2.3 Data Collection Instrument 

Data were collected through questionnaires. For this research study, Foreign Language Classroom Anxiety Scale 
developed by Florwitz, Florwitz, and Cope (1986) was used to collect the research data. There were 35 items in 
this instrument, 2 related with personal information, and 33 items related with foreign language classroom 
anxiety are on a series five-point Likert-scale as follows: Strongly Disagree (1), Disagree (2), Neither Agree nor 
Disagree (3), Agree (4), Strongly Agree (5). A pilot study was conducted to ascertain the effectiveness of 
instillments. The instrument enjoyed high reliability. Its reliability was reported to be 0.85. The scores of 
language anxiety were divided into three levels: namely low mean score, moderate mean score and high mean 
score. 

2.3.1 Procedures 

The investigation of this study was an attempt to answer the questions dealing with level of language anxiety 
among English language learners. The study took place in the academic year 2015-2016. The participants were 
asked to answer all the items in the questionnaire. Once data has been collected, the participants’ responses were 
analyzed using Statistical Package for the Social Sciences Programs (SPSS) version 22.0. Various statistical 
analyses including both descriptive and inferential were used to analyze the data. 
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3. Data Analysis 

English language students received a survey questionnaire, and the usable response rate was 70%. The data 
collected was processed by using Statistical Package for Social Science (SPSS) program. It was used to analyze 
data as follows: 

1) The descriptive statistics was used in summing the data included frequency percentages, means, and 
standard deviations. 

2) Pearson’s correlation coefficients were used to identify the differences in the level of language anxiety 
according to age and the year in the specific program. 

3.1 Demographic Variables 

Demographic information of the participating students are shown with respect to age in Table 1, and with respect 
to students’ year in the specific program in Table 2. 


Table. 1 Distribution of the participants with respect to age 


Age Groups 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid Percent 

18-21 

50 

50.0 

50.0 

22-25 

43 

43.0 

43.0 

26-29 

4 

4.0 

4.0 

Older Than 30 

3 

3.0 

3.0 

Total 

100 

100.0 

100.0 

Table 1, shows the distribution of the participants according to their age. As shown in Table 2 the highest 
percentage of participants (50.0%) were between the age of 18- 21, (43.0%) were between the age of 22-25, 
(4.0%) were between the age of 26-29, while the lowest percentage (3.0%) was for the participants who are older 
than 30. 

Table. 2 Distribution of the participants with respect to year in the specific program 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid Percent 

First Year 

35 

35.0 

35.0 

Second Year 

32 

32.0 

32.0 

Third Year 

16 

16.0 

16.0 

Fourth Year 

17 

17.0 

17.0 

Total 

100 

100.0 

100.0 


It is shown in Table 2, that 35.0% of the participants are first year, 32.0% of them are second year, 16.0% of the 
participants are third year while fourth year are 17.0%. 

3.2 Results Related to Question One 

For the purpose of answering question number one, respondents were asked to respond to 33 Likert-scale items 
measuring the level of language anxiety among EFL students. The results of descriptive analysis (Means, Std. 
Deviations, and Percentages) were presented in Table 3. 
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Table 3. Means, Std. Deviations, and Percentages 

Items 

Percent (%) 







SD 

D 

N 

A 

SA 

Mean 

Std 

Item 1 

22.0% 

17.0% 

18.0% 

17.0% 

26.0% 

3.08 

1.50 

Item 2 

44.0% 

23.0% 

10.0% 

13.0% 

10.0% 

2.22 

1.38 

Item 3 

13.0% 

11.0% 

8.0% 

38.0% 

30.0% 

3.61 

1.36 

Item 4 

18.0% 

7.0% 

15.0% 

34.0% 

26.0% 

3.43 

1.41 

Item 5 

29.0% 

28.0% 

21.0% 

11.0% 

11.0% 

2.47 

1.31 

Item 6 

11.0% 

8.0% 

14.0% 

37.0% 

30.0% 

3.67 

1.28 

Item 7 

9.0% 

7.0% 

27.0% 

30.0% 

27.0% 

3.59 

1.21 

Item 8 

42.0% 

21.0% 

15.0% 

11.0% 

11.0% 

2.28 

1.39 

Item 9 

9.0% 

7.0% 

27.0% 

33.0% 

24.0% 

3.56 

1.91 

Item 10 

13.0% 

6.0% 

38.0% 

18.0% 

25.0% 

3.36 

1.28 

Item 11 

25.0% 

15.0% 

45.0% 

6.0% 

9.0% 

2.59 

1.18 

Item 12 

12.0% 

13.0% 

16.0% 

39.0% 

20.0% 

3.42 

1.28 

Item 13 

10.0% 

12.0% 

25.0% 

32.0% 

21.0% 

3.42 

1.23 

Item 14 

14.0% 

6.0% 

23.0% 

30.0% 

27.0% 

3.50 

1.32 

Item 15 

22.0% 

12.0% 

20.0% 

22.0% 

24.0% 

3.14 

1.47 

Item 16 

39.0% 

28.0% 

12.0% 

13.0% 

8.0% 

3.23 

1.30 

Item 17 

22.0% 

14.0% 

27.0% 

25.0% 

12.0% 

2.91 

1.32 

Item 18 

21.0% 

20.0% 

23.0% 

20.0% 

16.0% 

2.90 

1.37 

Item 19 

33.0% 

30.0% 

23.0% 

11.0% 

3.0% 

2.21 

1.11 

Item 20 

17.0% 

20.0% 

26.0% 

21.0% 

16.0% 

2.99 

1.32 

Item 21 

33.0% 

27.0% 

16.0% 

12.0% 

12.0% 

2.43 

1.37 

Item 22 

11.0% 

12.0% 

31.0% 

34.0% 

12.0% 

3.24 

1.15 

Item 23 

14.0% 

12.0% 

16.0% 

43.0% 

15.0% 

3.33 

1.27 

Item 24 

16.0% 

18.0% 

36.0% 

23.0% 

7.0% 

2.87 

1.15 

Item 25 

13.0% 

12.0% 

31.0% 

16.0% 

28.0% 

3.34 

1.35 

Item 26 

16.0% 

17.0% 

19.0% 

34.0% 

14.0% 

3.13 

1.35 


Examination of the Means, Std. Deviations and Percentages in Table 3, confirms that the highest Percentages of 
scores in language anxiety were, “During the class, 1 find myself thinking about things that have nothing to do 
with the course”. 67.0% of the participants answered that they either (“agree” or “strongly agree”), with Mean 
score (M=3.67), and Std. Deviation (SD=1.28), “I tremble when I know that I’m going to be called on in 
language class”. 68.0% of the participants answered that they either they either (“agree” or “strongly agree”), 
with Mean score (M= 3.61), and Std. Deviation (SD=1.36), “I keep thinking that the other students are better at 
languages than I am”. 57.0% of the participants answered that they either (“agree” or “strongly agree”), with 
Mean score (M=3.59), and Std. Deviation (SD=1.21), and “I start to panic when I have to speak without 
preparation in language class”. 57.0% of the participants answered that they either (“agree” or “strongly agree”), 
with Mean score (M=3.56), and Std. Deviation (SD=1.91). 

The lowest Percentages of scores in language anxiety were scored: for the items “The more I study for a 
language test, the more confused I get”. 50.0% of the participants answered that they either (“strongly disagree” 
or “disagree”), with Mean score (M=2.43), and Std. Deviation (SD=1.37), “I am usually at ease during tests in 
my language class”. 63.0% of the participants answered that they either (“strongly disagree” or “disagree”), with 
Mean score (M=2.28), and Std. Deviation (SD=1.39), “I don’t worry about making mistakes in language class.” 
77.0% of the participants answered that they (“strongly disagree” or “disagree”), with Mean score (M=2.22), and 
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Std. Deviation (SD=1.38), and “I am afraid that my language teacher is ready to correct every mistake I make.” 
60.0% of the participants answered that they either (“strongly disagree” or “disagree”), with Mean score 
(M=2.21), and Std. Deviation (SD=1.11). The overall average of the Mean scores of the level of language 
anxiety was (M=3.03) and the Std. Deviation (SD=0.24) confirming the results of the Percentages reveal that 
most of the respondents experienced a moderate level of anxiety in the language class. In other words, EFL 
students in general they do not feel too anxious about learning the English language, though they are still anxious 
in certain situations. 

3.3 Results Related to Question Two 

ANOVA was implemented with the purpose of testing whether there are meaningful differences in the level of 
language anxiety according to age and the year in the specific program. 


Table 4. The one way ANOVA results according to EFL students demographic variables 




Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

Sig. 

Age 

Between Groups 

195,356 

4 

48,839 

2,434* 

048 


Within Groups 

5699,357 

96 

20,068 




Total 

5894,713 

100 




Year in the specific program 

Between Groups 

50,613 

4 





Within Groups 

5844,100 

96 

12,653 

,615 

,652 


5894,713 

100 

20,578 


Total 






According to Table 4, there is no meaningful difference between averages in terms of the year in the specific 
program variables. There is a meaningful difference of 0.05 level between averages in terms of age variable. 

4. Conclusion 

Anxiety is one form of emotional problem that could highly affect the academic performance of EFL Learners. 
The findings of this study suggest that EFL students experience moderate level of anxiety. This result is in line 
with most of the previous studies Heng, Abdullah and Yosaf (2012), and (”atatay (2015). Besides this, the 
findings also indicate no significant difference of anxiety level with respect to year of the specific program. This 
finding is in contrast with Elkhafaifi (2005) findings, who found that students in the third year of their study had 
significantly lower levels of foreign language anxiety than those in the first and second year of their study. 
However, thOe findings indicate that there is a meaningful difference in the level of language anxiety in terms of 
age variable. Based on the findings the following recommendations were made, (1) faculty staff should 
acknowledge the importance of the issue of language anxiety among the EFL learners, (2) English-language 
learners should be encouraged to practice English language inside and outside the classroom, and (3) 
English-language learners should be encouraged to communicate with native speakers in more informal contexts 
such as social networking. 
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